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Ezechiel-Stndien. Von Dr. David Heinrich Muller, Ordinary Professor 
an der Universitat Wien. 
The first of these studies, which are five in number, offers a few sugges- 
tions about the origin and interpretation of the vision of the chariot. Like 
the vision of Isaiah, by which it has been plainly influenced, it is dependent 
on the vision of Micaiah ben Imla (i Kings 22 :ig). It was the Israelitish 
seer at the court of Ahab who first beheld God as a king seated on his throne 
with his court around him. The chariot as described in chapters 1-3, came 
not from the mountain of the gods in the north, as is now usually supposed, 
but from the temple in Jerusalem. The variations characteristic of the second 
phase of the vision (chapters 8-1 1) are partly due to the prophet's desire to 
correct and explain, and partly to the altered position in which the chariot is 
seen. The second study, "the sending of the prophet" calls attention to the 
frequent recurrence in Hebrew literature of the thought that the prophet is 
sent of God. So Jeremiah (1:7), Isaiah (6:8), Samuel (1 Sam. 16 : 1), Gid- 
eon (Judges 6:14), Moses (Exodus 3:10). This stereotyped phraseology, it 
is thought, may throw light on the difficult words (3 : 6). Professor Muller 
translates : " If I had not sent thee unto them they would obey thee ; " and he 
supposes the meaning to be that Ezekiel's mission as a prophet would prevent 
a favorable reception on the part of Israel. The third study is a clever and 
interesting attempt to show that chapters 3, 18 and 33 supply an example of 
the artistic elaboration of an idea. The figure of the watchman on the tower, 
for instance, is wrought out from a meager outline (in 3) into a finished por- 
trait (in 33). The fourth study endeavors to trace a prophetic scheme in 
several of the individual prophecies ; and the fifth points out several curious 
parallels between Hebrew and cuneiform literature. Although some of the 
facts adduced by Professor Muller hardly seem to warrant the conclusions 
drawn from them, for instance the parallel between Gideon and Moses and 
the passages quoted from the Assyrian inscriptions, these learned and sug- 
gestive "Studies" are an acceptable addition to Old Testament literature. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

Studien zum Buche Tobit. Von Dr. M. Rosenmann. 

The composition of this interesting and valuable Jewish tale is dated by the 
author of these studies as early as the second century B. C. The reasons 
assigned in support of this view and against the theories of Gratz, Rosenthal, 
Neubauer and others which put the work after the commencement of the 
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Christian era, are chiefly the following : (i) The representation of the marriage 
of relatives as a religious duty at the time to which the story refers. Some 
passages are cited from the Talmud and the early Midrash Sijra which seem 
to show that not only in the Talmudic age but for some time before the fall 
of the second temple this duty was not recognized. The suggestion is cau- 
tiously hazarded that the writer may have intended to break a lance in behalf 
of the vanishing custom which he may have believed to be obligatory on all 
ages. (2) The argument strongly urged by Schiirer that the writer of Tobit 
cannot have been acquainted with the temple as restored by Herod (See 
text A xiv. 5^.). He was familiar with a temple, but with one conspicuous for 
its inferiority. "A glorious building" was a hope of the future, not a fact of 
the present. (3) The description of Noah as an eminently good man fits in 
with the ideas expressed in the Book of Jubilees and Ecclesiasticus, whereas 
the Rabbis regarded this patriarch with but little favor, ascribing his deliver- 
ance solely to the divine grace. (4) The mention of a dog as the attendant 
of Tobias is thought to point to an age strongly affected by Greek influence 
rather than to the Talmudic period when the keeping of dogs by Jews was 
discouraged by their religious leaders. (5) The urgent warning against the 
intermarriage of Jews and Gentiles would have been unnecessary, it is argued, 
had the book been the product of Rabbinic times. (6) A Talmudic writer, 
it is affirmed, would have given the number of Sarah's deceased hus- 
bands as three not as seven. The Rabbis forbade a widow to marry again 
more than two or three times. (7) The absence of any reference to the Mes- 
siah or the doctrine of the resurrection is considered unfavorable to the origin 
of the work in the Talmudic schools. These arguments would have been 
more effective had they been grouped together. As it is they are scattered 
about the pamphlet so that their collective significance is not apparent. Taken 
together they constitute a strong case in favor of a pre-Christian date. They 
hardly prove as early a period as that recommended. As regards the two 
Greek texts usually referred to as A and B, Rosenmann agrees with Noldeke, 
Fritzsche, and K6nig in assigning priority to A. The pamphlet has been 
carelessly printed, as the list of errata contains nineteen mistakes, rather a 
large number for forty-one pages. W. Taylor Smith. 



The Last of the Prophets. A study of the life, teaching and character of John 

the Baptist. By Rev. J. Feather. [Handbooks for Bible classes and 

private students.] Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

Price, 80c. 

The biography of John the Baptist is so hopelessly in obscurity that one 

can venture to write a sketch which in greater part must be only more or less 

suggestive. For a sketch of his life before his public appearance, which the 

imagination of one will create, can hardly expect completely to commend 

itself to the mind of another. But there appears to be no reason against using 



